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Cutting Down onSalt 
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PPOSE a family’s budget for 











food looked like this: 
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Meat, per month... . $12.00 








Milk, per month.... 5.00 











Groceries, per month . 35.00 











Salt, per month 
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What would you think of the brains of 
the head of the house if he said, “Strict 
economy being necessary, let us cut down 


on salt’? x But to cut down on the rela- 








tively tiny amounts a community spends 











on its public library service is to cut down 














on the intellectual salt which gives savor 
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to most of life; which brings out the flavor 

















and the meaning of many of life’s happen- 


ings; which, especially in times of material 




















hardship and privation, can do more than 














any other one factor to make life palata- 











ble. * Don’t cut the salt out of your budget! 
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Citizens’ Councils 


An Open Letter to A. L. A. Members 


OU are invited to participate in a national movement to secure the greatest pos- 
sible public benefit from expenditure of public and semi-public funds in every com- 
munity. 

How this movement has developed during the past few weeks is explained in the 
following pages. The conferences there described agreed that the end sought can 
best be achieved by appropriate action of local citizen groups, each working according 
to a common plan in its own community. They also agreed that such local groups 
can be organized quickly, if every national organization which is vitally concerned 
with some aspect of this problem encourages its members to participate in the organi- 
zation of a local Citizens’ Council. 

The American Library Association has undertaken to codperate in this movement. 
A number of citizens in your town will doubtless receive communications similar to 
this from other national organizations to which they belong. It is suggested that you 
consult at once with five or more people representing schools, libraries, playgrounds, 
museums, public health service, welfare agencies, local college or university, and 
citizens’ organizations interested in these activities or in good government in general, 
such as the League of Women Voters, parent-teacher associations, women’s clubs, 
luncheon clubs, American Association of University Women, and other similar groups, 
proposing an immediate small meeting for preliminary discussion of the organization of 
a local Citizens’ Council. Do not wait for others to take the lead. Call up those 
who you know are likely to be interested and make plans for an early preliminary 
meeting. 

The greatest need of the present time in meeting the necessity for economy in public 
expenditures is accurate information intelligently applied in accordance with sound 
policies of administration. A live Citizens’ Council would secure necessary informa- 
tion concerning needs, costs, wastes, and possible economies in all public and semi-public 
services and would formulate sound policies of administration. Through the organiza- 
tions which the members represent, such a council should be able to get effective publicity 
for its findings and thus secure action that is clearly in the public interest. 

We are eager that some member of the library board or the head librarian in each 
community shall assume his full share of the responsibility for bringing a Citizens’ 
Council into existence. 

Practical suggestions which show how such a council may go to work are contained 
in the following pages. Please notify A. L. A. Headquarters of any action taken 
in your community along these lines. 

Harry MIiier LypEenBeErs, President Cart H. Miram, Secretary 

MIcHAEL F. GALLAGHER, Chairman, Trustees Section 
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Organizing Citizens’ Councils 


N JANUARY 5, 1933, a group 
of citizens met in Washington, D. C., at 
the call of the President of the United 
States to consider the crisis in education. 
Members of this group were selected by 
national organizations representing agri- 
culture, business, government, education, 
and public welfare. 

Among the seventy who attended, there 
were eleven labor leaders, eleven agricul- 
tural leaders, six leaders in business and 
industry, four experts in taxation and 
budget-making, two economists and polit- 
ical scientists, two lawyers, six leaders of 
civic organizations, ten university presi- 
dents and professors, ten state and city 
superintendents and other leaders of public 
education, two government officials, and 
six men of various other professions but 
interested in this topic. 


AMONG CONFERENCE FINDINGS 


Among the forty findings of this con- 
ference was one recommending that there 
be set up in every community Citizens’ 
Councils broadly representative of all in- 
terests to clarify and mobilize public 
opinion in matters of vital concern to the 
community. ‘This proposal attracted the 
attention of a number of national organi- 
zations and led to three informal con- 
ferences, in New York City, Chicago, and 
Washington, D. C., to consider plans for 
its realization in practice. 

Each of these three conferences unani- 


Additional copies of this statement may be had 
without charge from the offices of the Citizens’ Con- 
ference on the Crisis in Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. Librarians may wish to 
secure copies for members of their boards of trustees. 


mously approved the proposed organization 
of local Citizens’ Councils and appointed 
a small committee to make plans. The 
members of the three committees thus 
appointed constitute the General Com- 
mittee. They are: 


Carl H. Milam, American Library Asso- 
ciation, chairman 

Mrs. Hugh Bradford, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 

Louis Brownlow, Public Administration 
Clearing House 

Harold S. Buttenheim, American City 

Ray Fife, American Vocational Associa- 
tion 

Arnold Bennett Hall, Brookings Institu- 
tion 

Lee F. Hanmer, Russell Sage Foundation 


Fred Hewitt, American Federation of 
Labor 

Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago 

Charles R. Mann, American Council on 
Education 

Clarence E. Ridley, International City 
Managers’ Association 


The General Committee has held two 
meetings. It agreed that the end sought 
could not be achieved by any over-all 
national action, but only by appropriate co- 
operation of citizens’ groups in each com- 
munity and state. It was also agreed that 
such citizens’ groups should be completely 
autonomous. It was, therefore, voted that 
all national organizations interested in 
better public service in any of its phases 
should be invited to encourage their mem- 
bers to participate in the organization of 
local Citizens’ Councils. 

By way of suggestion to national organt- 
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ORGANIZING CITIZENS’ COUNCILS 


zations and their members concerning the 
organization, function, and activities of 
such Citizens’ Councils, the General Com- 
mittee has prepared the following state- 
ment. Since conditions in various com- 
munities differ widely, no one statement 
would apply to all communities. It is 
hoped that each community will find 
herein hints and suggestions useful to it in 
organizing a local Citizens’ Council that 
will meet effectively the conditions peculiar 
to its own community. 


OBJECTIVES 


The objectives are: 

1. To promote interest in local and state 
governmental problems, to the end that 
the present widespread demands for re- 
duction of public expenditures may pro- 
duce actual and permanent improvements 
in the governmental organization, the tax 
system, and the services rendered by public 
and semi-public agencies. 

2. To encourage the organization of 
local and state Citizens’ Councils to con- 
sider the problems of maintaining essen- 
tial community services in the face of 


the need for reduction of public expendi- 
tures. 


Wuat Woutp a Citizens’ CounciL 
Do? 

In general, it would do anything it 
could to promote constructive economy in 
local and state government and assure the 
maintenance of socially useful public and 
semi-public services. More specifically, it 
is suggested that members of your Citizens’ 
Council begin by informing themselves 
about local expenditures and_ services 
through seeking the answers to such ques- 
tions as the following—beginning with 


whatever specific problem is most acute in 
your community. 
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For IMMEDIATE CONSIDERATION AND 
AcTION 


A. For what services do you pay? 
How much? 


1. Has the school enrollment increased? 
In what grades? Are demands for adult 
classes less or greater than formerly? What 
economies have been put into effect? What 
were total expenditures and expenditures 
per capita of the population for each of the 
last three years? How much of this is for 
the debt service? What are the schools’ 
chief problems? 

2. What are the comparable facts about 
libraries, museums, playgrounds, parks, 
public health and sanitation, relief, welfare, 
hospitals, police and fire departments, streets 
and roads, other city departments, and 
municipal administration? (Include non- 
governmental public services such as relief, 
welfare, local college, etc.) 

3. How do the total per capita expendi- 
tures and the per capita expenditures for 
each activity compare with those in other 
cities? How can you account for the varia- 
tions? More or less service? Better or 
poorer service? Wasteful or more efficient 
operation? 

4. How do qualifications for positions 
and salaries paid in the several departments 
compare with each other and with those of 
other cities? 

5. What are the budget estimates for 
expenditure for each activity? For all 
activities? How do these figures compare 
with probable receipts? 


B. How efficient is the administration 
of these services? 


6. Which of the services (as above) are 
operated most efficiently? Which are 
manned by executives and employees chosen 
strictly on the merit basis? Which have 
good business administration, budget con- 
trol, etc.? 

7. To what extent are materials, sup- 
plies, and equipment for your local gov- 
ernment purchased through one central 
agency? 
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8. Does your local government have a 
satisfactory executive budget which actually 
works, so that a taxpayer may know in 
advance what the government proposes to 
spend for a certain activity, can favor or 
oppose such expenditure before it is author- 
ized, and can be sure that, once authorized, 
the amount of expenditure will not be 
altered, save as a result of unanticipated 
shrinkage in revenue? 

9. What suggestions can be made for the 
elimination of waste and the improvement 
of service, this year or next? 


THe Loncer VIEW 


10. How many separate governments levy 
taxes on your property? City, village or 
town, township, county, special boards, 
state? Are all these layers needed? 

11. How high are tax delinquencies? To 
what extent is an inefficient system of tax 
collection responsible ? 

12. Under what conditions does your 
local government permit payment of taxes 
on the instalment plan? What are the 
benefits or the wastes of such a tax col- 
lection system? 

13. Is the tax year so codrdinated with 
the budget year that it is unnecessary for 
your local government to pay interest on 
money borrowed in anticipation of taxes? 
How much is spent annually for interest on 
temporary loans? How can such interest 
payments be avoided? 

14. On what basis is property assessed in 
your community? How wide is the varia- 
tion in assessments on similar types of 
property? How much injustice results? 

15. To what extent can one person or a 
small group of persons be held responsible 
for the efficient administration of all munic- 
ipal services? 

16. How well do semi-public agencies co- 
operate? How well are they united? To 
what extent do rivalries cause needless ex- 
pense? 

17. What does the township government 
cost? What useful purposes does it serve 
today? What benefits would accrue from 
having fewer and larger counties? 

18. What waste is occasioned by the em- 
ployment of unfit persons in the public 


service of your community? What steps 
can be taken toward the establishment of a 
merit system of employment? 

19. To what extent do existing charter 
provisions or state laws put barriers in the 
way of improvement in government in your 
community? Is more or less home rule de- 
sirable for your community? How can you 
coéperate with other Citizens’ Councils in 
the state to change provisions of the state 
law or state constitution, so as to provide 
such home rule as would permit you to im- 
prove your local government? 

20. How can the cost of maintaining the 
necessary services be more equitably dis- 
tributed? 


MeTHOD 


It is suggested that Citizens’ Councils: 


a. Invite the heads of the important 
activities to contribute essential facts and 
opinions. 

b. Get for yourselves and for local 
officials the best advice obtainable from state 
departments; state institutions; local, state, 
and national organizations; other experts; 
and intelligent, socially-minded citizens. 

c. Compare the services rendered in your 
community, the costs, and the governmental 
organization, with the standards and recom- 
mendations prepared and published by state 
departments, national organizations, and 
specialists. Ask the librarian of your public 
library to assemble for the use of the 
Citizens’ Council useful publications— 
especially pamphlets and periodical articles. 

d. Appoint members of the Citizens’ 
Council to visit special institutions and de- 
partments. 

e. Urge all institutions and departments 
to give continuous publicity to their activi- 
ties. 

f. Encourage participation in the investi- 
gation by the several codperating organiza- 
tions, to the end that each organization may 
do what it is best qualified to do; and make 
sure that the facts and expert opinions as- 
sembled by each organization and each com- 
mittee of the Citizens’ Council are made 
available to all the members of all the 
organizations. 
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CLEARING HousE ESTABLISHED 


A clearing house for information about 
Citizens’ Councils for constructive econ- 
omy will be maintained in the offices of 
the National Municipal League, 309 East 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York City. 

Those actively engaged in the movement 
for Citizens’ Councils include: 


R. K. Atkinson, director of education, 
Boys’ Clubs of America, Incorporated 

Frank Bane, director, American Public 
Welfare Association 

Helen Beckley, executive secretary, 
American Association of Hospital Social 
Workers 

Henry Bentley, chairman, City Charter 
Committee, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Paul V. Betters, executive secretary, 
American Municipal Association 

George F. Bowerman, librarian, Public 
Library of the District of Columbia, Wash- 
ington 

Mrs. Hugh Bradford, president, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 

Louis Brownlow, director, Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House 

H. Edmund Bullis, executive officer, 
American Association of Mental Hygiene 
Executives 

Allen T. Burns, executive director, As- 
sociation of Community Chests and Councils 

Harold S. Buttenheim, editor, American 
City 

Dr. Bert W. Caldwell, executive secre- 
tary, American Hospital Association 

Morse A. Cartwright, director, American 
Association for Adult Education 

Carl H. Chatters, executive director, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association 

H. V. Church, executive secretary, De- 
partment of Secondary School Principals, 
National Education Association 

Laurence V. Coleman, director, American 
Association of Museums 

Dr. Kendall Emerson, acting executive 
secretary, American Public Health Associa- 
tion; managing director, National Tubercu- 
losis Association 





J. W. Esterline, member, Council, Na- 
tional Municipal League 

Ray Fife, president, American Vocational 
Association 

Michael F. Gallagher, chairman, Trus- 
tees Section, American Library Association 

Harry L. Glucksman, executive director, 
Jewish Welfare Board 

Luther H. Gulick, director, National In- 
stitute of Public Administration 

Arnold Bennett Hall, director, Institute 
of Government Research, Brookings Insti- 
tution 

Lee F. Hanmer, director, Department of 
Recreation, Russell Sage Foundation 

Mrs. Florence Curtis Hanson, secretary- 
treasurer, American Federation of Teachers 

Curtis L. Harrington, executive secre- 
tary, Association for Progress through Li- 
braries 

A. R. Hatton, professor of political 
science, Northwestern University 

Fred Hewitt, editor, Machinists’ Monthly 
Journal; representing American Federation 
of Labor 

Dr. Clarence M. Hincks, general director, 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene 

Dr. William A. Howe, _ secretary- 
treasurer, American Association of School 
Physicians 

Robert Maynard Hutchins, president, 
University of Chicago 

Rev. George Johnson, director, Depart- 
ment of Education, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference 

Howard P. Jones, editor, National Mu- 
nicipal Review 

Charles H. Judd, director, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago 

Robert L. Kelly, executive secretary, As- 
sociation of American Colleges 

Miss Emily R. Kneubuhl, executive secre- 
tary, National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs 

Howard R. Knight, general secretary, 
National Conference of Social Work 

Miss Loula D. Lasker, associate editor, 
Survey 

Miss Kathryn McHale, director, Amer- 
ican Association of University Women 

Charles R. Mann, director, American 
Council on Education 
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C. S. Marsh, secretary-treasurer, Associa- 
tion of Urban Universities 

Charles E. Merriam, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, University of 
Chicago 

Carl H. Milam, secretary, American Li- 
brary Association 

E. D. Mitchell, secretary-editor, Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association 

James A. Moyer, president, National 
Commission on the Enrichment of Adult 
Life, National Education Association 

R. M. Paige, secretary, Governmental 
Research Association 

Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole, president, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

Milton C. Potter, superintendent of 
schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Thomas H. Reed, chairman, Committee 
on Constructive Economy, National Munici- 
pal League; chairman, Committee on Policy, 
American Political Science Association 

Stuart A. Rice, president, American Sta- 
tistical Association 

Clarence E. Ridley, executive director, 
International City Managers’ Association 

Murray Seasongood, president, National 
Municipal League 

Miss Belle Sherwin, president, National 
League of Women Voters 

Flavel Shurtleff, secretary, National Con- 
ference on City Planning 

J. Edward Sproul, secretary, National 
Council, Young Men’s Christian Association 

Donald C. Stone, director, National Com- 
mittee on Municipal Standards 

Fred Telford, director, Bureau of Public 
Personnel Administration; secretary, Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada 

Rev. Worth M. Tippy, executive secre- 
tary, Commission on the Church and Social 
Service, Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America 

Henry W. Toll, director, American 
Legislators’ Association 

Levering Tyson, director, National Ad- 
visory Council on Radio in Education 

Miss Mabel L. Walker, executive secre- 
tary, General Welfare Tax League 

Walter West, executive secretary, Amer- 
ican Association of Social Workers 
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Importance of Maintaining Our 
Social Institutions 


By GEORGE H. LOCKE 


Librarian, Public Library, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


FEEL a great deal of diffidence in 
speaking to this assembly of Americans— 
the inhabitants of this vast country—for 
I come from a much smaller nation—the 
other Americans—your nearest neighbor 
to the north, but our problems very 
strongly resemble yours in intensity, if not 
in extensity. I cannot have the scope of 
experience which would justify me in 
handling such a comprehensive subject, 
as I am not a professor of these new sci- 
ences, but I have had many years of try- 
ing to justify the existence of our social 
institutions. Indeed, the present eco- 
nomic situation ought to be discussed by 
one of the opposite sex, for the more I 
read of the present depression, with its 
ramifications into every walk of life, the 
more it seems to me that the solution is 
perhaps a matter of instinct rather than 
of education and formal preparation. 

Never have we had such a depression, 
and never have we had such a host of 
political and social economists, with tons 
of books dealing with aspects of it, and 
what is the net result so far? Can you 
understand the theories of the economists? 
Do they understand themselves? Per- 
haps the situation may be partially ex- 
plained by the fact that this is the first 
great depression in the solution of which 

Presented at a dinner for trustees and other citizens 


given during the Midwinter Conference, December, 
1932. 


~ 


the people have had a voice, and every 
person seems to be exercising the prerog- 
ative to make himself heard. Speaking of 
woman’s instinct reminds me of a speech 
by Lady Astor in the House of Commons 
in which she said, in a debate on social 
welfare, that she hoped that some day 
there would be a method by which men 
could learn by education what women 
knew by instinct. 

It does seem that we drift rather help- 
lessly from day to day from one standard 
to another, nobody knowing not only 
where we are going, but why we are 
going, and why we left where we were. 
What we do know is that, as workers in 
one field of social welfare, we are con- 
fronted with the fact that the source 
from which we obtain the money that 
enables us to carry on our work is drying 
up. Not only in our corporate capacities 
as trustees or librarians do we feel this, 
but we are confirmed in our feeling by 
our own personal experience, and there- 
fore the outlook appears dim and grim. 

We have been expanding our work of 
social welfare in as near a proportion as 
possible to the expansion in all other direc- 
tions, and we have in church, in school, 
and in library tried to “keep up with the 
Joneses.” Take it all in all, the library 
has made less progress than the older 
social movements because it is younger 
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and less firmly established, but at least 
we have not committed the indiscretions 
of the churches and schools. 

What we face in a community today is 
the lack of funds to carry on the work of 
the people. No good comes from lamenting 
the situation and no good from finding 
fault with the former administration. 
What is needed is not recrimination, but 
constructive ideas, and, as in all busi- 
nesses, we seek where we can to cut down 
expenses. First we look municipally or 
nationally for “luxuries,” and, if we can 
agree upon what is a “luxury” and what 
is a “necessity’—I can’t, even with my- 
self—we are urged to cut off the luxuries. 

Now there are a great many people who 
think that a library is a luxury. It was, 
in the days that preceded democracy, when 
only a certain class had the power of 
government, and therefore they alone 
needed education; but that day is long 
gone by in practically all the world, and 
we are believing that the art of govern- 
ing—the art of conducting the affairs of 
a nation—needs judgment on the part 
of everyone, which again depends upon 
the knowledge of the recorded experience 
of the race, and this is contained in 
books—which should be accessible to 
everyone. 

Education now is recognized as a proc- 
ess and not a state—an all too modern 
view of it. It is as necessary to provide 
for adult education as for elementary edu- 
cation, and so the library and the school 
are necessary for the perpetuation of 
democracy. 

We are seeking in all our countries 
today to provide for the unemployed. I 
wonder if we ever think seriously that 
it is the function of the state to provide for 
the unemployed minds as well as the 
unemployed hands. That is what your 
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people and my people are trying to do, 
but we have not always made it clear in 
that way because we did not see it clearly 
ourselves. 

This is a tempting subject, but I do 
not want to be led up the fascinating side 
paths. Let me keep on the perhaps 
monotonous practical highway and say 
that, taking the library, for instance, as 
an institution threatened with injury— 
what can we do? 


Must Justiry SupPorRT 


In the first place, we consider our place 
in the municipality. How much support 
are we justified in asking from the people 
as a result of the work we are doing? Are 
we giving full value for the money we 
receive? It will not do to say we are 
doing as well as other institutions. I 
think, from the character of our calling, 
that we have to do a little better than 
the school, for instance. Our function is 
less obvious than that of the school. 
Therefore we have to consider whether 
all the things we are doing are justifiable 
in time of stress. 

Many things which in a time of sweep- 
ing prosperity have been possible cannot 
be justified now, and as others have had 
to cut off the sports and shoots and leafy 
excrescences, so we have to do some neces- 
sary pruning and take stock of our efforts. 
It makes us consider just what is our 
function and reduce it from large sound- 
ing words and phrases sprinkled with 
“codperation” and “uplift” to the prac- 
tical concerns of life. To vary the meta- 
phor we have to haul in sail, trim the 
cargo as well as the sails, and throw over- 
board any deck cargo so that we may 
ride out the gale. 

I think that is something of a blessing, 
and it is astonishing how difficult many 
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boards find it to explain to the man in 
the street the justification for the corpo- 
ration’s existence. 

But this must be done and not only in 
a general way, but with a specific and local 
application. For example: The public 
library in a time of great unemployment 
is the one institution which flourishes so 
far as business is concerned. People who 
have been too busy to read, or who have 
had enough money to kill time by golf 
or the movie, are now at loose ends, and 
they look for something wherewith to 
pass the time. 

To the man who is lonely, who has lost 
his job and, therefore in many cases, his 
friends, the library at once becomes the 
center of his existence because it supplies 
through books the interest and association 
with others which he now lacks. It keeps 
him from brooding over his sorrows and 
encourages him to look at things in a 
brighter way, and he has therefore a bet- 
ter chance of survival. The therapeutic 
value of books has not had adequate recog- 
nition in the world of medicine—but it 
will have. I was speaking on that subject 
only this month to a gathering of medical 
men. Many a man has been preserved 
from the insane asylum by access to 
books—the antidote to loneliness and in- 
trospective brooding. 


IpLE YoutH Is DANGER TO SOCIETY 


But there is the younger man who has 
been let out and is wandering restlessly 
up and down. The older man is a dan- 
ger to himself—the younger is often a 
danger to society. He becomes discour- 
aged. What has the library for him? 
Not merely books; he is not sure what 
he wants and is, in fact, not sure he wants 
anything. What can we do? 


Take a concrete instance. Here is a 
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young man who was a plumber’s assist- 
ant—that was the only work he knew, 
and he has lost his job. If, for instance, 
he knew that there was a place in town 
where he might go and be welcomed and 
find set aside for-him books on plumbing, 
steamfitting, and so forth, such as he 
could understand—and only a few so that 
he would not be discouraged—and he 
could come and read them and thus come 
to know what the leaders in his trade 
knew, and so prepare himself for a better 
job when times were better; and if, when 
he came in to read, he left his name so 
that we could have a record of his attend- 
ance, would it not be possible, when he 
is applying for a job, for him to say that 
in the interval between the time he lost 
his old job and made his application for 
this one, he had been reading in the library 
these books on his work; would it not 
be possible for the librarian to indorse 
this application; and would not the pos- 
sible employer give it consideration ? 

That is the kind of adult education I 
should like to see attempted and carried 
out in a thorough manner—without a 
brass band accompaniment. 

In an endeavor to do this, I was met 
with the statement that only a few could 
be reached in this way and that I had 
not yet got ten. I had no answer except 
to say that I thought Toronto was no 
larger than Sodom and that wicked city 
of the plain might have been saved if ten 
righteous within it had been found. 

Now what I am getting at is that we 
who are responsible for the conduct of 
social institutions have to throw aside 
vague generalities and examine into our 
own institutions to see if we are carrying 
on extra activities which hardly justify 
themselves in dubious times like these— 
and all of us are. Not a mere surface 
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social survey, made by a “sociological 
student,” but a heart-searching survey, 
just as if it were our own individual pocket 
that was in danger. And then, having set 
our house in order, we can go to the pub- 
lic and say: “This is the institution which 
in times of depression needs special sub- 
sidies because of its preventive activities,” 
and those who believe in preventive medi- 
cine for all diseases of the body can see 
how this can be applied to the mind. 


EpucaTION Cures “Isms” 


I have said nothing about the effect 
of access to literature and knowledge 
upon those who are carried away by the 
various “isms” which short-wave through 
the atmosphere of today. The remedy for 
all those “isms” is education—free access 
to books which help to clear the air and 
show the best of all reasons to our emo- 
tional friends—that nothing is new under 
the sun and that they can read of those 
who have had dreams such as they. There 
is nothing like history to dissipate the 
cloudy economic and social atmosphere. 

These are proving days—searching 
days—days for discrimination, and it is 
well that they come so that we may be able 
to “stand fast in the evil day and having 
done all, to stand”—and “stand fast” is 
different from “stuck fast,” although from 
some people’s actions you might not 
think so. 

The A. L. A. ready relief medicine may 
be efficacious in some light cases, but ex- 
pert diagnosis is necessary, if a lasting cure 
is hoped for, and in some cases it would 
show the necessity for a major operation. 

The most important utterance upon 
the problems now facing this world of 
educational institutions in which you and 
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I are interested is that of the president 
of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at its recent meeting— 
Sir Alfred Ewing, the principal of Edin- 
burgh University and an engineer of wide 
repute—in his presidential address. He 
said: 


Man ETHICALLY UNPREPARED 


The cornucopia of the engineer has been 
shaken all over the earth, scattering every- 
where an endowment of previously un- 
possessed and unimagined capacities and 
powers. In some there is potential tragedy 
as well as present burden. Man was ethi- 
cally unprepared for so great a bounty. In 
the slow evolution of morals he is still 
unfit for the tremendous responsibility it 
entails. The command of Nature has been 
put into his hands before he knows how to 
command himself. The consequent dangers 
are apparent. We are learning that in the 
affairs of nations, as well as of individuals, 
there must, for the sake of amity, be some 
sacrifice of freedom. Accepted predilec- 
tions as to national sovereignty have to be 
abandoned if the world is to keep peace 
and allow civilization to survive. 


This does not look as if we need tech- 
nocracy as much as individual salvation. 
Mechanical production taking the place 
of human effort means greater leisure— 
perhaps the five-day week. How is man 
to spend his time? Is he simply to 4ill 
time, or is he to find some way to improve 
his leisure time? 

Here, for instance, are problems which, 
if our social institutions, such as the 
library, give thought to them, will enable 
us to justify our position in the social, 
municipal, and national life, so that we 
shall not be in danger of being swept 


away by an emotional wave of so-called 
economy. 
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Charting a Nation 


By FAITH HOLMES HYERS 
Member, A. L. A. Publicity Committee 


VERY corner that you turn you meet 

a notable, 

With a statement that is eminently quot- 
able.” 

So runs the jingle in the popular musical 
comedy, Of thee I sing, referring to the 
joys of being a “secret’ry” in the White 
House. But it would seem equally appli- 
cable to the reader of Recent social trends 
in the United States, the published report 
of the President’s Research Committee on 
Social Trends. Many notables, indeed, 
were engaged in the compilation of this 
gigantic survey of America at work, at 
play, at home, at school, in business, in 
government, in welfare work, and they 
have furnished innumerable quotable 
phrases. The six distinguished social 
scientists comprising the committee were 
assisted by 28 additional authorities and 
specialists, who in turn called upon 117 
of the nation’s leading scientists, educators, 
and sociologists, and the collaboration of 
universities, research institutions, and 
government bureaus, spreading the work 
over a period of three years. 


LisrarRy REFLECTs SocIAL CHANGE 


Yet in spite of the ponderosity of scope 
and content and the bulk of fifteen hun- 
dred pages with a heft not conducive to 
bedtime reading, a certain fascination is 
imparted to the searching surveys, and 
phrase after phrase appeals as “eminently 
quotable.” Of such the following is an 
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example to be repeated by every librarian: 
“The Public Library, with some twenty 
million recorded clients, touches all points 
in our lives and reflects promptly and ac- 
curately changes in our interests and 
attitudes.” 

Sufficient reason here, perhaps, for 
publicity given by libraries to the report 
on Recent social trends. But the invita- 
tion of the editor of the Bulletin to make 
an outline of exhibit possibilities of this 
valuable work was accepted only after 
many wrestlings with the awesome ful- 
ness and scope of the report and with 
humble recognition of the probable inade- 
quacy of the results. Only the merest 
outline can be suggested, and each library 
will wish to adopt and adapt exhibit 
features suitable to local illustration or 
interests. In selecting topics, pictorial 
possibilities have been kept in view, and, 
in the choice of quotations and statistics, 
the object of the report should be kept 
in mind—the plotting of changing 
elements in American institutions and 
customs, and the consideration of trends. 
Attempt has been made to bring out salient 
facts through charts (photostat enlarge- 
ments of the charts in the book), illus- 
trations, and quotations or statistics. 

The material is so prolific and so varied 
that it will be possible to make exhibits 
attractive not merely to the statistician, 
but to the homemaker, the business man, 
the clergyman, the social worker, the 
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educator, and the student of government 
and economics. Thought trends are pre- 
sented as well as economic trends. Law- 
making and law breaking, women in busi- 
ness and women in the home, big business 
and small business, all are placed under 
the magnifying glass of the specialist. 


Raprp BUT UNEVEN DEVELOPMENT 


We may grasp something of the enor- 
mousness of the task set for the committee 
when we try to realize the lengths and 
depths reached by America during these 
three decades—the World War; the infla- 
tion and deflation of business; our emer- 
gence as a creditor nation; the spectacular 
increase in productivity; the tragic spread 
of unemployment; the coming of the 
super-city; the development of education, 
of child and social welfare work; the 
rise of racketeering ; the advance of medical 
science; the movement of women out of 
the home into the business world; and, 
finally, the “cultural lag”—the tendency 
of adaptive culture to lag behind the mate- 
rial culture. Thus we have the anomalies 
of prohibition and easy divorce, censor- 
ship and risqué plays, scientific research 
and extreme orthodoxy. 

We attain the general conclusion that 
government and industry have expanded 
almost beyond recognition, while church 
and family have lost many of their orig- 
inal functions. We find hope ahead in 
such conclusions as these: 


One of the most important discoveries 
of the past thirty years is that the child is 
not a small sized adult, but is a growing, 
developing, ever-changing individual. .. . 
In the longer perspective of history what 
we are doing to and for our children may 
prove the most significant of all social 
trends, because the child is the bridge— 
biologically and socially—to the future. 
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THE AMERICAN LOOKS AT THE WHEELS OF 
GOVERNMENT—EXHIBIT I, ILLUSTRAT- 
ING “RECENT SOCIAL TRENDS”—PLACED 
BY THE LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY 
The “‘cogwheel” represents the tax dollar and its 
divisions: one-half for salaries, wages, and pensions; 
one-fourth for interest charges and indebtedness; and 
one-fourth for miscellaneous and capital improve- 
ments. The chart is a photostat enlargement of the 
table (p. 1277) showing per cent distribution of 
federal expenditures. In the right-hand corner is 
an enlarged copy of page 11 of the Survey Graphic, 
January 15, 1933, showing lists of chapter headings 
and of committee members who supervised the report. 
Books from the Sociology Room suggest reading on 
» eony taxes, governmental finance, etc. Quotations 
show trends and tendencies. Reading with a Purpose 
booklets on Economics and Sociology, government 


bulletins, and book lists are displayed on the floor of 
the case. 


As to our population, the committee 
finds that “there are more of us Amer- 
icans and we are older. Our health is 
better, we average longer lives. Our 
families are more in number in spite of 
more divorces, but we have fewer children. 
Our way of life is urban, but white col- 
lar folk are leaving cities.” 

As to our natural resources, energy con- 
sumption has increased 230 per cent since 
1930. Huge losses have been suffered 
through erosion, but we have 300,000,000 
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acres that can be cultivated and 300,- 
000,000 more that can be made arable. 
A farmer today may provide food for 
himself, 3 members of his family, 12 
Americans not living on farms, and 2 
foreigners, a total of 18 persons. A 
tremendous problem of conservation 
awaits us in the elimination of waste 
in coal, petroleum, and gas. “Some day 
when men have used up the bonus of 
fossil fuel, they will have to learn to bal- 
ance their energy budgets by collecting 
each year from the inexhaustible sources 
of water, wind and sun, as much power 
as they expend.” 

As to the machine age, we read, “An 
invention has many effects spreading out 
like a fan,” well illustrated by the amaz- 
ing development of the automobile, “which 
affects the railroads, the family, the size 
of cities, types of crime, manners and 
morals.” Or the radio, which makes it 
possible for the entire nation to participate 
in great public occasions, to take their 
sports, their jokes, their drama, and their 
current events in simultaneous national 
doses. Or the moving and talking pic- 
ture, which absorbs one and one-half bil- 
lion out of our yearly incomes and colors 
our fashions and customs. 

As to our government, we will allow 
Charles E. Merriam, chairman of the 
Department of Political Science, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who writes the last 
summarizing chapter of the report, ‘““Gov- 
ernment and Society,” to speak for us: 


The outstanding fact in the recent devel- 
opment of American government is the 
rapid extension of governmental activities 
and costs on the one hand and on the other 
the relatively slight change in governmental 
units, organizations, methods and personnel 
—the study of these recent trends shows 
that America has come to the parting of 





the ways in the field of public relations. 

. No theory or practice, individualism, 
collectivism, fascism has yet shown a clear 
way to deal effectively with this new situ- 
ation and the future will call for bold 
experimentation looking forward rather than 
back, nor will the problem be solved by one 
nation alone. 


These are but gleanings from the many 
quotable phrases which illustrate trends 
and tendencies in the social structure of 
our country. Seeking catchy titles for ex- 
hibit topics and unifying the whole by 
repeating the phrase, “The American 
Looks at—” we suggest an outline which 
covers the twenty-nine chapters. 

The Los Angeles library selected ‘The 
American Looks at the Wheels of Gov- 
ernment” and “The American Looks at 
Recreation and the Arts” for first exhibits, 
and pictures illustrating these are here 
shown. Each exhibit would contain a 
copy of the book (jackets and dummies 
are used) and a card carrying some such 
announcement as “Exhibit I, Illustrating 
‘Recent Social Trends,’ the Report of the 
President’s Research Committee.” Other 
subjects which lend themselves particu- 
larly well to exhibit purposes are “Uncle 
Sam in the Machine Age” and “City and 
Country Life.” 


EXHIBIT SUGGESTIONS* 
1. The American Looks at the Wheels of 


Government 

The Growth of Governmental Func- 
tions (chap. xxv) 

Taxation and Public Finance (chap. 
XXVI) 

Public Administration (chap. xxvm) 

Government and Society (chap. xxIx) 

*Librarians interested in obtaining more detailed 
suggestions as to usable quotations, trends to be men- 
tioned, etc., for any or all of these exhibits may secure 


them on request from Mrs. Hyers, who is library 
publicist for the Los Angeles Public Library. 
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“RECENT SOCIAL TRENDS. 
IN THC UNITED STATES: 


























THE AMERICAN LOOKS AT RECREATION AND THE ARTS 
EXHIBIT II, ILLUSTRATING “RECENT SOCIAL TRENDS” 
PLACED BY THE LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY 


This exhibit (no. 3 in the accompanying list of “Exhibit Suggestions”) appears above as 
outlined in poster form. Local illustrations of recreation and art may be used—photographs 
or statistics. By the use of crepe paper, each section may be made a separate color, and the 


poster girl repeats these colors. 





2. The American Looks at Uncle Sam in The Influence of Invention and Dis- 


the Machine Age covery (chap. 11) 
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The Agencies of Communication 
(chap. Iv) 


3. The American Looks at Recreation and 
the Arts 
Recreation and Leisure Time Activities 
(chap. xvur) 
The Arts in Social Life (chap. x1x) 


4. The American Looks at Uncle Sam’s 

People 

The Population of the Nation (chap. 1) 

The Status of Racial and Ethnic 
Groups (chap. x1) 

The Vitality of the American People 
(chap. x11) 

Health and Medical Practice (chap. 
XXI) 


5. The American Looks at Uncle Sam’s 
Wealth 
Utilization of Natural Wealth (chap. 
11) 


6. The American Looks at Business, Pub- 

lic and Private 

Trends in Economic Organization 
(chap. v) 

Shifting Occupational Patterns (chap. 
v1) 

Labor Groups in the Social Structure 
(chap. xvr) 

The People as Consumers (chap. xvii) 


7. The American Looks at the Schools 

and Trends of Interest 

Education (chap. vir) 

Changing Social Attitudes and Inter- 
ests (chap. vir) 

Changes in Religious Organizations 
(chap. xx) 


8. The American Looks at City and 
Country Life 
The Rise of Metropolitan Commu- 
nities (chap. Ix) 
Rural Life (chap. x) 





9. The American Looks at the Amer- 

ican Family 

The Family and Its Functions (chap. 
XIII) 

The Activities of Women Outside the 
Home (chap. xiv) 

Childhood and Youth (chap. xv) 


10. The American Looks at Welfare, 
Crime, and Control 
Public Welfare Activities (chap. xxiv) 
Privately Supported Social Work 
(chap. xxtI) 
Crime and Punishment (chap. xx) 
Law and Legal Institutions (chap. 
XXVIII) 


PNA 
Libraries and Social Trends 


V artous inquiries have come to 
A. L. A. Headquarters as to why public 
libraries received so little attention in 
former President Hoover’s investigation, 
reported in Recent social trends. In re- 
sponse to a letter from George F. Bower- 
man, librarian, Public Library of the 
District of Columbia, forwarding draft 
of a review of the report, Wesley C. 
Mitchell, chairman of the President’s Re- 
search Committee on Social Trends, has 
written: 


Many thanks for submitting to me the 
manuscript of your review of Recent social 
trends. Though I have not checked up your 
numerous references to the report, I must 
say that the general tenor of your remarks 
seems to me just. I suppose that all of us 
have fallen into the habit of taking public 
libraries for granted. They scarcely con- 
stitute a “social problem.” You probably 
have observed that we are given to think- 
ing much more about aspects of life which 
are unsatisfactory than about those which 
give us little concern or doubt. ‘That is, in 
the long run, the best use to make of our 
limited energy and intelligence. In a 
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genuine sense, the fact that we said so little 
about libraries is a great tribute to them. 
But I can also understand that, to the men 
who are doing library work, this explana- 
tion is not wholly satisfactory, and I think 
you are quite justified in protesting. 


The review of Recent social trends, 
with special reference to library repre- 
sentation in it, written by Dr. Bower- 
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Recruiting for Library Service 
By ERNEST J. REECE 
Chairman, A. L. A. Committee on Recruiting for Library Service 


a to Council defini- 
tion, the duties of the Committee on 
Recruiting for Library Service are “to 
present the claims of librarianship as a vo- 
cation for young people and to report on 
the problems involved in attracting to the 
library profession the class of men and 
women needed.” Essentially these func- 
tions are two aspects of a single responsi- 
bility, which in turn relates itself vitally 
to the conditions obtaining in libraries 
from time to time. It has seemed to the 
committee that for 1932-33 its task is 
neither to recruit nor to interpret the 
immediate lessons of the year; but in the 
light of analysis to urge changes which 
eventually should make possible a restate- 
ment of the claims of librarianship as a 
vocation. In pursuance of this purpose 
the present memorandum has been pre- 
pared. 

The necessity for a revised presentation 
of the opportunities in librarianship is 
made more than ordinarily evident in 1932, 





This report was presented in briefer form to the 


Council of the American Library Association at 
the Midwinter Conference, December, 1932. 
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man, appeared in the Library Journal, 
March 15, 1933. 

Rural social trends, by Edmund de S. 
Brunner and J. H. Kolb, which has ap- 
peared since Recent social trends was 
published, contains three pages on county 
and village library development, based, in 
part, on material supplied by the A. L. A. 
Library Extension Board. 


of course, by prevailing employment con- 
ditions. The committee believes that 
these conditions are to be treated as symp- 
toms of a disorder and that this disorder 
is rooted in the failure to uncover and 
face facts, to calculate probabilities, and 
to utilize knowledge and tools already at 
hand. Such a view is inescapable in the 
light of the history of the last dozen 
years. For example, library appointing 
officers in the United States had good 
reason for being distracted in the four or 
five years immediately following the great 
war, for workers had left the library 
ranks for many reasons, library school 
classrooms were depleted, and libraries 
were increasing rapidly; but can it be 
seriously contended that salary rates war- 
ranted any wide appeal to recruits, or 
that they were sufficiently stabilized to 
withstand the inevitable effects of a full 
market? 

Again, when the school library awak- 
ening began to be heralded, what was 
contemplated was a needed and natural 
development of school libraries, based 
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partly on new attitudes in education, partly 
on the movement for new state and re- 
gional school standards, and partly on the 
enterprise of librarians; but has the active 
and actual demand for school librarians 
then or since come within gunshot of the 
advance notices, or proved itself more 
than a pledge of splendid things ahead? 
Finally, when the increase and enlarge- 
ment of library schools began to be urged, 
was there anything more precise to go on 
than the commonly observed difficulty of 
filling certain individual positions, but- 
tressed by the fact that library boards 
and library executives looked forward to 
expansion and coveted generally the 
opportunity to choose widely and among 
many candidates when appointments were 
under consideration? 

The inferences from the above ques- 
tions might easily be overdrawn, for, on 
the one hand, the divergence between the 
placement conditions of 1920 and those 
of 1932 is probably narrower than is com- 
monly supposed ; and, on the other hand, 
whatever might have been done, the ebb 
and flow of employment conditions gener- 
ally are bound to exert effects in the 
library field. They are sufficient, how- 
ever, to suggest that librarians have laid 
their professional course no more plan- 
fully than has the rest of the world. 

As promising substantial remedy for the 
underlying malady, the committee ven- 
tures certain proposals, classified accord- 
ing to the groups affected, as follows: 

The Effort Called for on the Part of 
the Profession as a Whole—As already 
implied, a shift of attitude seems essential 
as regards forecasting and planning. 
This, of course, is difficult to achieve. 
No formulas or fixed objectives can be 
laid down for it, largely because the future 
of individual libraries is often unpredict- 
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able; and since it touches established in- 
terests it may be resisted as it is being 
resisted in the industrial world. But none 
can disavow it in principle, now that to 
see what was omitted some years back is 
sO easy. 

Specifically, it is suggested that prob- 
ably more agencies than have done so 
might systematize their programs over 
periods of years in advance, thus ena- 
bling them to stabilize their operations in 
various directions; and that probably the 
time is more than ripe for a nation-wide 
scrutiny of personnel needs. Aftersight 
suggests that such a scrutiny might well 
have been an initial task of the Temporary 
Library Training Board and the Board of 
Education for Librarianship in 1924-26; 
on the other hand, a dozen problems 
seemed pressing at that time, and the 
project is one whose complexities and un- 
certainties occasion pause now as well as 
then. 

The information it would endeavor to 
collect is very necessary, however, and 
the conviction that it should be sought 
is bound to persist and grow until the 
effort is made. It seems likely, at least, 
that knowledge as to the kind of librarians 
that are called for and can be paid for 
and the preparation required of such 
librarians could be so assembled; and, 
in proportion as libraries perfected their 
long-time planning and became able to 
envisage their future personnel needs, in- 
formation as to the number of recruits re- 
quired would prove increasingly available. 
Conversely, the extent to which in making 
their appointments libraries depend re- 
spectively upon library schools, upon 
training classes, upon apprentice classes, 
and upon the recruiting of untrained 
workers could be ascertained—and might 
occasion some surprises. 











RECRUITING FOR LIBRARY SERVICE 


Steps Appropriate on the Part of Libra- 
Much has been said and written 
within the year as to the imminence of a 
demoralized library service and as to the 
peril of undermining standards of organ- 
ization which have been built up against 
great odds. ‘The warning is timely, but 
has not always been accompanied by such 
constructive leads as might aid in avert- 
ing the danger. The appointing officer 
whose budget is sadly cut and who is 
flooded with applications from highly 
competent candidates would be taking a 
questionable course if he confined his 
selection to the mediocre stratum which 
his salary schedule really suited. On the 
other hand, if he designates well quali- 
fied candidates and nominally protects his 
salary scale by that the 
arrangement is an interim one, he may 
be storing up trouble, for, if he cannot 
control the present, he certainly cannot 
guarantee the future and may be implying 
a promise which it will be beyond him to 
fulfil. The dilemma is serious, and 
probably there is no wholly satisfactory 
way out. All would agree, however, that 
what is essential is the safeguarding of 
personnel and salary standards, both for 
the moment and for years to come. 

Now it seems to the committee that 
there is being overlooked a device for 
planning and stabilizing which is admir- 
ably suited to this purpose and which is 
ready to hand; namely, the 
scheme of library service. 





ries. 


stipulating 


internal 
It is not con- 
tended that a scheme of service will pre- 
vent a reduction in budget or salaries. It 
should, however, make such regrettable 
measures less precipitate, assure their fair 
and reasoned application, render possible 
definite and dependable understandings 
where interim contracts are in question, 


and uphold the hand of the librarian 
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when the time comes to press for restora- 
tion. 

The service incidentally 
leaves the way open for every supple- 
mental form of amelioration which cir- 
cumstances permit, such as temporary 
increments and substitute appointments; 
and, if it should seem advisable, such a 
general lifting of requirements as would 
automatically end an oversupply. In the 
latter connection, it would facilitate in- 
sistence upon experience as one of the 
qualifications of candidates, if librarians 
generally decide that this is desirable; and 
would tend to check the driving out of 
the good by the bad. 

Now schemes of service exist only in 
very scattered instances even in public 
libraries. The committee believes that 
librarians are neglecting a potent weapon 
of protection and that without its use 
most of the agitation and effort in behalf 
of planning and standards are likely to 
fall to the ground. 

One other contribution affecting plan- 
ning and standards may well be suggested 
to librarians. It is perhaps not always 
realized how much library schools de- 
pend, in considering admissions, upon the 
reports regarding candidates received from 
the members of library staffs. There are 
many cases, of course, in which this mat- 
ter occasions no problem of decision either 
for the library or for the library school; 
namely, those in which either acceptability 
or non-acceptability is patent. There are 
numerous applicants, however, concern- 
ing whom the evidence gathered by the 
schools is neither white nor black, and 
in reporting upon whom librarians are 
reluctant either to commend or to damn. 
If the librarian who knows the candidate 
will not take his share of responsibility 
for admission or rejection, however, the 


scheme of 
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library school officer who does not know 
him can hardly act in the matter with in- 
telligence. Probably it is rare or un- 
known for an applicant who receives 
definitely unfavorable reference from a 
librarian of standing to be admitted to 
a library school ; and yet persons markedly 
lacking in fitness and promise do get into 
library schools, and on the recommenda- 
tion of such librarians. 

Policies and Measures Which May Be 
Expected of Library Schools.——Library 
schools should govern themselves accord- 
ing to field needs, obviously; failing this 
they could not bear their part in adjust- 
ing the demand and the flow, nor could 
they justify themselves to the profession 
or to their own appropriating bodies. 
Their effort, however, cannot get under 
way until steps already outlined in this 
report have been taken. To move with- 
out these would be to remodel the house 
without a measuring stick and without 
knowing the size of the new family; and 
would be as unsatisfactory as any adjust- 
ment to momentary conditions is likely to 
be. It is true that certain checks on pro- 
duction are clearly desirable and _indi- 
cated, such as a halt in the founding of 
new library schools and the withdrawal 
of numerous summer curriculums. No 
one knows how far this should go, how- 
ever, much less whether existing accred- 
ited schools ought to reduce or suspend. 
In the absence of such knowledge it is 
folly to grasp at arbitrary formulas for 
retrenchment; some of the specific reasons 
for this are that, as things stand, only 
time can reveal what positions will be 
open a year after the date of registration, 
that such devices are likely to cut off 
upper-stratum as well as lower-stratum 
candidates, and that faculties and facili- 
ties once dispersed can be reassembled 


only with great difficulty. But once the 
conditions into which new workers are 
to step are defined, the schools, with the 
aid of all who are concerned with educa- 
tion for librarianship, should see that 
they are correct as to number, capacity, 
academic level, admission requirements, 
graduation standards, faculties, equip- 
ment, and practice generally. Present 
conditions would suggest that for them 
as for libraries any alteration should be 
in the direction of higher standards. If 
the long-range view confirms this, the 
way is open for whatever strengthening 
the case demands and perhaps partic- 
ularly for introducing such non-academic 
stipulations as have grown increasingly 
germane. ‘The profession would doubt- 
less rejoice to see library school candidates 
thoroughly tested, for instance, on subject 
knowledge, familiarity with literature, 
ability to write, and experience in library 
work. This method of regulating num- 
bers, incidentally, is probably the only one 
which would commend itself to the schools 
and in the long run to librarians generally 
as being fair, safe, cogent, and likely to 
stand the test of time. 

All of the above is set forth because 
the permanent correction of employment 
conditions is prerequisite to such intel- 
ligent enlistment of personnel as is the 
concern of the Committee on Recruiting 
for Library Service. The purpose of this 
statement has been not to propose pal- 
liatives, but to show that genuine read- 
justment is called for, and that this can 
be achieved only by studied and united 
effort. Perhaps the facts of central im- 
portance are that librarians are insepa- 
rably a section of the nation-wide body 
of brain workers; that they cannot dike 
themselves off from this body in any arti- 
ficial fashion; and that the only way to 











“MADE WORK” 


avoid shortage and misfits as well as over- 
supply is to ascertain field needs and fit 
the personnel specifications to them. If 
the profession will adopt and prosecute 
a policy of planning, based on assembled 
and analyzed facts; if librarians will fore- 
cast and define their needs, leveling and 
stabilizing them as far as possible by 
known devices for organizing their serv- 
ice; and if library schools, taking account 
of the data to be forthcoming, will fit 
their facilities and standards to the con- 
ditions their graduates are to meet—then 
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will employment conditions become more 
constant and then will all concerned with 
recruiting be able to give the confident 
and dependable advice which considera- 
tion of a life calling requires. In the 
interest of library work the Committee 
on Recruiting for Library Service com- 
mends this line of thought and effort to 
the Council. Concurring in the presenta- 
tion of this report are the other members 
of the committee, as follows: Anne M. 
Boyd, Franklin F. Hopper, Sophia J. 


Lammers, and Grace van Wormer. 
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“Made Work” 


By RALPH MUNN 


Chairman, A. L. A. Committee on Library Administration 


MM nox work” is a by-product of the 


depression which has been of real advan- 
tage to many public libraries. Emergency 
work relief commissions, or similar local 
agencies, have been given funds in many 
cities with which to pay unemployed people 
for working in some branch of the public 
service. 

The A. L. A. Committee on Library 
Administration was asked to report on the 
use of such help, as its possibilities may 
not be known to all librarians. 

The returns from twenty inquiries show 
that in fourteen of these cities, varying 
in size from New York City to Muskegon, 
Michigan, the public library has used such 
help. The type of worker secured is shown 
in the following table: 


No. of 


Type of Workers Libraries 


Unskilled manual workers, such as 
cleaners and men to work on the 
DET hedbenihoneredan vodedid 10 


No. of 
Type of Workers Libraries 

Skilled workers, such as carpenters 
WES <dn0064ehn0baboees 4 
SEY 5. on.50 a<cckantes Oras 2 
Other clerical workers........... 5 
"he SI, pn nso anecnaues I 


Others (New York Public Library 
reports securing engineers and 
CIES pi cnntaceaneanbanceeh I 
Some of the tasks accomplished with 

this type of help are indicated by these re- 

ports: bricklayers, carpenters, plasterers, 
electricians, and laborers to remodel the 
basement were secured by C. Tefft Hewitt 
in Muskegon; painters to clean and paint 
walls and woodwork are listed by Gratia 

A. Countryman in Minneapolis; from 

Chicago, Carl B. Roden reports that “the 

men assigned to us are from the ‘white- 

collar’ class—office workers, accountants, 
and some teachers. They have been found 
extremely adaptable to library methods 
and processes, and in some cases very much 
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interested. “They have been used for in- 
ventory with great success; also, for filing, 
statistics, etc., as well as for guards in 
branches.” 

Milton E. Lord reports that Boston 
has used men to clean, wrap, and store 
bound and unbound newspapers. Several 
cities have used men to improve their 
grounds. In Highland Park, [Illinois, 
the entire landscaping of the new library 
is being done by men secured through the 
coéperation of the local social service 
bureau. An expert plan of the work was 
a contribution made to the library by a 
noted landscape artist, but the labor is 
paid for by the social agencies, according 
to the librarian, Cora Hendee. In report- 
ing for Brooklyn, Milton James Ferguson 
lists many types of workers and says 
“others have worked in very well at the 
desk. I am sure these helpers have made 
it possible for us to carry on during a 
time when our staff has not increased, but 
our work has gone up sharply.” 

Indianapolis reports that the work done 


was “not very satisfactory,” and Balti- 
more reports unsatisfactory results in 
about one-third of the work. All other 
libraries state that the results justified the 
time taken to instruct and supervise these 
workers. Baltimore, Minneapolis, and 
Pittsburgh join in stating that the results 
depend largely upon the ability of the staff 
members who are selected to give instruc- 
tion and supervision. 

In all cases the workers are furnished 
without any cost to the library. 

Joseph L. Wheeler, Baltimore, suggests 
that it be thoroughly understood at the 
start (1) that the library will not keep 
the worker unless his work is satisfactory 
and (2) that there is no likelihood that 
the worker will later secure a place on 
the library’s own staff. 

Keyes D. Metcalf, New York Public 
Library, also advises ‘‘a definite under- 
standing with the relief commission by 
which the library is free to reject anyone 
sent to it either at the time they first come 
or at any later time.” 
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Among School Librarians 


By MARY RANDELL BACON 
Member, School Libraries Section 


Lac attention of school librarians is 


called to the very misleading 1933 cata- 
log of the Follett Book Company, Chi- 
cago, entitled 4 Guide to Good Reading 
—Titles Approved by the National 
Council of Teachers of English—All 
State Approved Lists. 

The first list is called ‘Approved Fic- 
tion for High Schools and Libraries.” 
These books are all priced at sixty-five 


cents. In an introductory statement we 
learn that “this entire list has been ap- 
proved by our own Library Department 
and is suitable for grades 8-12. Any 
book will be found to be of real literary 
and informative value, and appealing to 
all tastes.” There follows practically 
the whole output of E. R. Burroughs, 
with a generous sampling of the books 
of Ethel M. Dell, Margaret Pedler, and 
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Temple Bailey, besides a fair sprinkling 
of detective and murder stories, and so on. 
Another list is headed “Standard Fic- 
tion for Junior-Senior High Schools” and 
priced at eighty-five cents each. Here, 
too, are some strange titles for such a 
list—Hemingway’s Farewell to arms, 
books by Louis Bromfield, Aldous Hux- 
ley, and so forth. Still another most 
misleading list is the “Graded List of 
Approved Books,” prefaced by a para- 
graph stating that the books have been 
approved by certain state departments of 
education, children’s librarians, and so on. 
Many doubtful titles appear here also. 

To be sure, the list approved by the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
is included, but it does not have the ad- 
vantage of position, and naturally the 
titles are not so inexpensive. 

To the uninformed and untrained li- 
brarian, such a catalog, listing books 
which are supposed to represent the choice 
of authorities, can hardly be recom- 
mended. School librarians, beware !* 


CoMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


Mildred P. Harrington, chairman of 
the A. L. A. School Libraries Section, 
has appointed the following heads of com- 
mittees, in addition to those already an- 
nounced : 


Bibliography Committee, Alice R. Brooks, 
Drexel Institute School of Library Science, 
Philadelphia; Book Evaluation Committee, 
Jean Carolyn Roos, Stevenson Room for 
Young People, Public Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Committee for Evaluating Theses 
and Studies in the School Library Field, 
Hope L. Potter, High School Library, 
South Pasadena, California; Nominating 
Committee, Adah Frances Whitcomb, 


“- = A. Headquarters has before had occasion 
to protest against statements (similar to those cited 


above) made by the Follett Book Company.—The 
Editor. 





Schools Department, Public Library, Chi- 
cago; Private Schools Breakfast Committee, 
Dorothy Hopkins, Abbot Academy Library, 
Andover, Massachusetts; Resolutions Com- 
mittee, Annie Spencer Cutter, School De- 
partment, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Special Committee, Charles H. Stone, De- 
partment of Library Science, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro; Supervisors’ 
Breakfast Committee, Elizabeth Scripture, 
Administrative Library, Denver, Colorado. 


CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


Mildred L. Batchelder, chairman of 
the Hospitality Committee, will prepare 
for these pages month by month com- 
ments concerning the Century of Progress 
Exposition, in the hope that school li- 
brarians will have the urge to overcome 
all difficulties in the way of a trip to 


Chicago next October. Here is her first 
bit: 

News from Chicago! The Century of 
Progress Exposition buildings are rapidly 
materializing. Some are completed and 
are being visited daily. One of the most 
fascinating is the Golden Pavilion of Jehol, 
the replica of a Chinese temple which was 
built in 1767. The temple was reproduced 
in China and brought to this country in 
twenty-eight thousand pieces. This was 
done under the supervision of the Swedish 
explorer, Dr. Sven Hedin, whose book, 


Jehol, city of emperors, has just been pub- 
lished. 


Exuisit Booth CoMMITTEE PLANS 


One of the features planned by the 
section for its exhibit at the Fifty-fifth 
Annual Conference of the Association is 
an exchange of ideas for the observation 
of Book Week in 1933. School librarians 
are urged to formulate their plans for 
Book Week as soon as the theme is an- 
nounced by the National Association of 
Book Publishers and to send a descrip- 
tion of their proposed exhibits and pro- 
grams to Marie M. Hostetter, chairman 
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of the section’s Exhibit Booth and Con- 
tact Committee, University of Illinois 


Library School, Urbana. 

In accordance with the plan announced 
by that committee to enable the school 
librarian with a problem to solve to meet 
informally with other school librarians 
for the exchange of ideas concerning the 
problem and its solution, the writer (ad- 


dress, North Central High School Li- 
brary, Spokane, Washington) will be 
glad to receive as early as possible state- 
ments of all puzzling questions, whether 
relating to school library administration, 
book selection, publicity, details of tech- 
nical work, or pupil assistants—anything 
which constitutes a real problem for the 
school librarian. 
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NEWS 
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Dr. Keppel Will Speak 


Dkr. Freverick P. KEPPEL, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, has accepted an invitation to speak 
at the Fifty-fifth Annual Conference of 
the American Library Association, to be 
held in Chicago, October 16 to 21. 


Exploring the Depression 


Aw ENTIRELY new group of reading 
courses under the general heading, Ex- 
ploring the Depression, will soon be 
launched by the A. L. A. Five booklets 
are now planned. They will center round 
problems uppermost in all minds today; 
they will be timely but not ephemeral; 
they will be published simultaneously and 
marketed as a unit; and they will be writ- 
ten by a group of men who have made and 
are making significant contributions to 
the social thinking of the day. Tenta- 
tively, the five booklets are entitled: 

1. 4 world depression, by Harry D. 
Gideonse, associate professor of eco- 
nomics, University of Chicago, and editor 
of the Public Policy pamphlets. A general 
view, indicating the universal involve- 


ment, international aspects, national trade 
barriers, etc. This booklet will be the 
key to the whole group and will sketch 
the field that the other four will cover. 

2. Collapse or cycle? In this pamphlet, 
Paul H. Douglas, professor of economics, 
University of Chicago, will discuss the 
problems of money and prices, explain 
“reflation,” point out the direction of 
needed banking reform, and clarify the 
complicated tariff issue. 

3. Living with machines. William F. 
Ogburn, one of the principal authors of 
the monumental report, Recent social 
trends, will explain technological unem- 
ployment and the meaning of his own 
phrase, “cultural lag,’ and will point out 
some of the myriad influences of the ma- 
chine on social institutions and human 
happiness. 

4. The farm problem. “If we would 
save the city, we must save the farm.” 
This will be the burden of the fourth 
booklet, which will deal with the socio- 
logical and economic aspects of the farm 
situation and is being prepared by J. H. 
Kolb, professor of rural sociology, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 











4. L. A. 


5. More government or less? 
Brownlow, director of the Public Ad- 


Louis 


ministration Clearing House, Chicago, 
will show how government is related to 
the depression and what needs to be done 
in the way of wise structural and eco- 
nomic reform. 

The “Depression Booklets,” as the new 
group will inevitably be called, will be 
short, simple, provocative, low-priced, 
bound in paper, new in format. They are 
scheduled for early June publication. 


Conference Publicity Book 


A vatuaste aid to publicity com- 
mittee chairmen of state or regional 
library associations has been provided in 
the form of a publicity scrapbook by Mrs. 
Mildred Othmer Peterson, member of 
the A. L. A. Publicity Committee, who 
had charge of publicity for the regional 
conference of the A. L. A. held in Des 
Moines, Iowa, last October. Anyone 
wishing to borrow the book should con- 


sult Mrs. Peterson, Public Library, Des 
Moines. 


Accepting Retirement Plan 


Lisraries which have recently ac- 
cepted the A. L. A. Retirement Plan in- 
clude: 


Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge; 
Detroit (Mich.) Public Library; Michi- 
gan State College Library, East Lansing; 
Moline (Ill.) Public Library; Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, Louisiana; Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Read- 
ing (Pa.) Public Library; Rochester 
(N. Y.) Public Library; Library Extension 
Division, Illinois State Library, Springfield; 
Public Library of the District of Columbia, 
Washington; United States Department of 
Agriculture Library, Washington, D. C.; 
Silas Bronson Library, Waterbury, Connect- 


icut; Webster Groves (Mo.) Public Li- 
brary. 
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Change in Fiscal Year 


A\N AMENDMENT to section 7 of the 
by-laws of the American Library Associa- 
tion is proposed which would make the 
fiscal year of the Association end August 
31 for all purposes except for member- 
ship. The following reasons for recom- 
mending the change have been presented 
to the Executive Board by R. E. Dooley, 
comptroller at A. L. A. Headquarters: 


The fiscal year of any organization should 
correspond as closely as possible with its 
natural year of activity and should end in 
a period of relatively lessened activity. 

The Booklist year will fit the suggested 
fiscal year. 

Sales and collection activity conform to 
the suggested year. 

All accounting department activities will 
adjust admirably to the new year. 

Budgets could be prepared with greater 
accuracy well in advance of the close of 
the year. 

Our present year closes during a very 
active month; we could determine in 
advance and with greater accuracy the prob- 
able cash balances as of August 31 than 
December 31. 

Renewed activity following vacations 
would come at the beginning of a year. 

Our own work year would correspond 
to activities of committees. (Budget allot- 
ments to committees are often expended in 
part by their precedessors in office.) 

The year would more nearly corre- 
spond to the administration of the president 
of the A. L. A. 

Our work where budgets are involved 
and the planning which must be done in 
advance would fit the activities outside: 
state association meetings, etc. 

The auditing of our books would come 
at a better time for both auditors and Ac- 
counting Department. 

Work for a year could be planned farther 
in advance. Planning for the new year 
could begin actively in June and July and 
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we would be reasonably certain as to our 
budget position before August 31. 

We cannot operate at greatest efficiency 
with the sort of “hand-to-mouth” planning 
which is necessary when budgets are ap- 
proved in the spring and the annual confer- 
ence closes an active year. 

Many commitments need to be made 
months in advance, and they need to be 
considered in planning the budget. Some 
departments operate rather definitely on a 
school-year basis. 


“Current Problems in Public 
Library Finance” 


To uetp librarians solve the many 
financial problems brought up by the de- 
pression, seven librarians are codperating 
to produce Current problems in public 
library finance, a volume that promises to 
be as useful as its appearance is opportune. 
Carl Vitz, of Toledo, Ohio, is chairman 
of the group and is the author of the first 
chapter, “The Library as a Governmental 
Agency.” Other chapters are: 

“Sources of Revenue,” by Samuel H. 
Ranck 

“Shrinkage of Public Revenues,” by 
Frank Leland Tolman 

“The Library Budget,” by Clarence 
Edgar Sherman 

“How to Stretch the Library Dollar,” 
by Orlando C. Davis 

“Measuring Results and Informing the 
Community,” by Ida F. Wright 

“Winning Financial Support,” by John 
Boynton Kaiser 

Michael F. Gallagher, chairman of the 
Trustees’ Section of the American Library 
Association, will contribute a foreword. 
The book will be published by the Asso- 
ciation as promptly as possible after all 
contributions are in, and is tentatively 
scheduled for May. 

This is a fine example of the codpera- 





tive spirit for which librarians are fa- 
mous, for every one of these contributors 
is an extremely busy person; at least two 
are presidents of their state associations; 
and all are putting their utmost efforts 
into producing a maximum of service from 
a minimum of income. Yet when called 
upon, each of them agreed to produce the 
manuscript asked for by the date set, 
though it meant robbing their own hours 
of leisure. There was no fee or hono- 
rarium attached to this request; nothing 
offered except the opportunity to give to 
their fellow workers from their own 
knowledge and experience. 

Current problems will be no theoretical 
compendium; it will give nothing that is 
not practical, timely, and based on ex- 
perience. To judge from the questions 
that come to A. L. A. Headquarters, there 
can be no doubt of the need for the book. 
The volume will be bound in stiff paper 
and reasonably priced. 


Special Memberships Received 


GrarteFuL acknowledgment is made 
of the following new or renewed special 
memberships in the American Library 
Association : 


Arizona State Library Association; Mrs. 
Collier W. Baird, South Orange, New 
Jersey; Clara F. Baldwin, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota; Johnson Brigham, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Columbia University School of Li- 
brary Service; Cranbrook Academy of Art, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan; Templeton 
Crocker, San Francisco, California; Linda 
A. Eastman, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. T. A. R. 
Goodlatte, Passaic, New Jersey; Charles T. 
Gwynne, New York City; Houston (Tex.) 
Public Library; Alfred D. Keator, Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania; Henry R. MclIlwaine, 
Richmond, Virginia; Helen Martin, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; University of Minnesota Li- 
brary, Minneapolis; New Orleans (La.) 
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Public Library Board of Directors; New 
York Library Club; Carnegie Library 
School, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Frederic B. 
Pratt, Brooklyn, New York; Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey, Newark; Rade- 
maekers, Newark, New Jersey; Edward W. 
Sheldon, New York City; Harriet B. Smith, 
Pasadena, California; Harold H. Swift, 
Chicago; United States Department of 
Agriculture Library staff, Washington, 
D. C.; Victoria (B. C.) Public Library; 
College of William and Mary; Wilmington 
(Del.) Institute Free Library; Wisconsin 


Service Charges 
To the Editor: 


I am taking advantage of the invitation of 
President Duffield of the Detroit Library 
Commission for opinions on the recent De- 
troit plan of making a small registration 
charge.* It is my own opinion that this is 
an unfortunate step. I should hesitate to 
commend anything that would place the 
services of the public library in the same 
class as those of public golf courses or munic- 
ipal swimming beaches. I am sure that, in 
our own city, the levy of a charge of this 
kind would place the library at a very seri- 
ous disadvantage at the bar of public opinion. 

ArtTHUR E.tmore Bostwick, 
Librarian, Public Library 
St. Louis, Missouri 


To the Editor: 


I hesitate to write anything in response 
to President Duffield’s invitation which 
might seem like a criticism of the splendid 





*“Invites Discussion of Service Charges,” March, 
1933, Bulletin, p. 154. 
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Library Association; Ola M. Wyeth, Sa- 
vannah, Georgia. 


Continue Closed Meetings 


Tue Librarians of Large Public 
Libraries, at the meeting held in Chicago 
in December, voted to continue the or- 
ganization’s policy of limiting attendance 
at meetings to members of the group. The 
chief reason given was that large attend- 
ance hindered fruitful discussion. 


Jee 


administration of the Detroit library, 
realizing the difficulties we are all facing. 

One is obliged to make many service 
charges these days, but there is a difference 
in the type of services. A borrower does 
not have to pay fines; he can bring his books 
back on time. If he forgets to bring his 
card and has to pay for the extra trouble 
of looking up his card number, that is his 
fault. If he wants to pay for the trouble 
of reserving a book, that is his choice; it 
is not obligatory. If he wants to take his 
book out at one place and return it at any 
other, making extra service, he should be 
willing to pay for the extra convenience to 
him. If he completely loses his borrower’s 
card, he can rightfully be charged for his 
carelessness. Any personal service which 
interrupts the regular routine and causes 
extra time of an assistant can justly be 
charged up against the borrower. He can 
avoid the charge if he will. 

But a registration fee is compulsory; a 
borrower cannot begin to use the library 
at all until he has paid it. It is not an 
extra service; it is a basic operation. A 
borrower came into our office recently, 
begging us to replace his lost card without 
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a fee. He did not have a quarter to pay 
for it. He was an example of many who 
could not have paid an original registration 
fee. Many are on public relief without a 
cent for such expenses. 

From my point of view, the registration 
fee would be the last one to be charged. It 
would seem to me to cut out many of the 
very people who are for the first time seek- 
ing help from the library. 


Gratia A. CoUNTRYMAN, 
Librarian, Public Library 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Professional Training Section 


To Former Members of the Training Class 
Section: 


It is hoped that all former members of 
the Training Class Section, discontinued by 
vote of the A. L. A. Council at the Mid- 
winter Conference, may wish to become 
members of the Professional Training Sec- 
tion. All A. L. A. members interested in 
the training of librarians are eligible for 
membership in the section on the payment 
of annual dues. 

The Professional Training Section is now 
the only section of the A. L. A. primarily 
concerned with the problems of preparation 
for library work, either in training class or 
library school. Preliminary plans for the 
next program of the section include a con- 
sideration of current problems in education 
for librarianship. 

The annual dues of fifty cents may be sent 
to me as secretary-treasurer of the section. 


Lyp1a M. Goopine, Assistant Professor, 
Library School, Emory University 
Emory University, Georgia 


Century of Progress Folder 
To the Editor: 


The why, what and when of a Century 
of Progress international exposition, a de- 
scriptive folder featuring Chicago’s 1933 
world’s fair, will be sent free to librarians 
on request. A pictorial poster of the ex- 
position, suitable for display on bulletin 
boards, is likewise available. Requests 
should be directed to the Department of 
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Promotion, A Century of Progress, Adminis- 

tration Building, Burnham Park, Chicago. 
Gerorce A. Barctay, Chief, 
Division of Publications, 
Department of Promotion 


Economic Aspects of Medical 
Care 


To the Editor: 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago, will send to any librarian 
on request a list of Reading references for 
the study of the economic aspects of medical 
care. As you undoubtedly know, the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund codéperated in the five- 
year study of this subject made by the re- 
cently disbanded national Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care. 

Micuaet M. Davis, Director, 

Medical Services, Julius Rosenwald Fund 


Bibliographical Index Cards 


To the Editor: 

I have received a letter from the Bureau 
of Customs, Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., authorizing publication of the 
following paragraph:in the Bulletin: 

“Bibliographical index cards issued by 
the Concilium Bibliographicum, a scientific 
association of Zurich, Switzerland, and im- 
ported by a subscriber in the United States 
are entitled to free entry under the first 
clause of paragraph 1629, tariff act of 1930.” 

Through error, some of these cards had 
previously been held up by order of the col- 
lector of customs at the port of New York 
and duty assessed on them. 

Cart L. Cannon, Chairman, 
Book Buying Committee 
New Haven, Connecticut 


FINAN 


Dorkas Fellows, editor of Dewey decimal 
classification, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C., wants to buy: first edition 
of Dewey’s Decimal clasification and rela- 
tiv index, published in 1876 under the title, 
A classification and subject index for cata- 
loguing and arranging the books and 
pamphlets of a library. In replying, please 
state condition and price of book. 
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Libraries in Canada 


Libraries in Canada: a study of library con- 
ditions and needs. Published jointly by 
Ryerson Press, Toronto, Ont., Canada, 
and American Library Association. 153p. 
Paper. Limited distribution. 


This study represents the most complete 
analysis of library conditions in Canada and 
the most complete diagnosis of library needs 
of any document so far published. It marks 
an important milestone in the history of 
library progress in the dominion. Work- 
ing under a grant from the “Special Fund” 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
the commission, consisting of Mr. John 
Ridington (chairman), Miss Mary J. L. 
Black, and Dr. George H. Locke, visited 
every library of importance in the country 
and interviewed as well important educa- 
tionists, provincial premiers, ministers of 
education, and many others in their four 
months’ task of covering the field. 

Its purpose was twofold: “First, to as- 
certain present library conditions in the 
various parts of Canada; and, second, to 
obtain the opinions of interested and com- 
petent people as to what might be done for 
their improvement.” 

Beginning on the Atlantic seaboard, the 
commissioners covered each province or 
group of provinces in turn. In each case 
the same treatment was used, viz., a short 
explanatory paragraph giving area, popula- 
tion, industries, principal cities and towns, 
and the general interests and social back- 
grounds of the people. Public libraries are 
covered in each of these provincial chapters; 
governmental and university libraries being 
given special treatment later. 

Library interests of lay people, govern- 
mental officials, and many others, as well as 
those of librarians, were sought, and no ef- 
fort was spared to secure the opinions of 





responsible people in regard to possible 
betterment of library conditions. 

The commission found that Canada had 
five main library problems, depending upon 
whether they were in the maritime provinces 
of Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia; French, Catholic Quebec; 
English, Protestant Ontario; the newer 
prairie provinces of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, and Alberta; or the province on the 
Pacific, British Columbia. 

The Library of Parliament comes in for a 
fair share of criticism, as do many provin- 
cial and public libraries. On the other 
hand, many bright spots are noted, and Can- 
ada can boast libraries in certain fields 
comparable to any in the world. A conclud- 
ing chapter, giving the opinions of the com- 
mission on possible improvements to be 
effected, contains among others the follow- 
ing suggestions: 


1. The creation of larger administrative 
library units, based on the county, or a 
coéperative combination of urban and rural 
municipalities into a regional library district. 

2. Extension of library service by branch 
libraries, library trucks, etc., until it is as 
nearly universal as the postal system. 

3. Competent professional supervision of 
library activities as a direct responsibility of 
provincial governments. 


The whole is a human document, of inter- 
est alike to lay reader and librarian. It 
is a model of brevity, clarity, and, at the 
same time, completeness. Scholarly treat- 
ment is combined with readability, and it 
will serve for many years as a basis on 
which Canada can plan her library develop- 
ment. Doubtless more space and time 
would have permitted fuller treatment of 
the subjects of library training and the li- 
brary in the school, but apart from these 
two phases no serious omission is noticeable. 
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Tangible results are already reported in 
the approval of plans for a regional demon- 
stration in Prince Edward Island, and, if 
but a small fraction of the possible develop- 
ments discussed in this study comes to 
fruition, it will have justified the effort put 
into it. 

Epcar S. Rostnson, Librarian, 
Vancouver (B. C.) Public Library 


Circulation Work in Colleges 


Circulation work in college and university 
libraries, by Charles Harvey Brown and 
H. G. Bousfield. 192p. $2.25. 


Let it be said at once that this book is 
indispensable. Not only are the numerous 
activities of the loan departments of college 
and university libraries analyzed in minute 
detail, but the principles underlying each 
activity and the objectives sought are com- 
prehensively summed up and are set forth 
clearly. In no other book is this done with 
anything approximating the completeness 
found here; and nowhere else have the ideals 
and the possibilities of loan department 
service found champions so doughty and so 
well qualified to uphold the honor of the 
cause. University and college librarians 
will find in the book both new conceptions 
and clarification of old ones; loan librarians 
will find stimulation and incentive, and an 
appreciation of the importance of their func- 
tion in the library organism which should 
eliminate many an inferiority complex. 

A campus public separates naturally into 
clearly defined groups with respect to its 
library needs, and this the authors make 
plain, enlarging upon the differences in the 
kind of service which the loan department 
must render to each group. Some university 
librarians will question the relative impor- 
tance here assigned to the requirements of 
the undergraduate body as against those of 
faculty and graduate students. To the re- 
viewer, it argues an inadequate conception 
of the changes which recent and continuing 
developments in American universities are 
rapidly bringing about, for administrative 
authorities to saddle their librarians with 
the problem of bridging by adaptation and 
extension of existing library facilities the 
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ever-widening gulf between undergraduate 
instruction and the requirements of ad- 
vanced students and research workers; and 
nowhere is the need for fundamental re- 
organization in line with the new conditions 
more evident than in the loan department 
of the library. However, the authors are 
dealing with conditions as they are. 

The book postulates a form of organ- 
ization of the public departments which 
probably holds in its essentials for most uni- 
versity and college libraries in this country. 
Some of the larger university libraries have 
evolved a different organization, which as- 
signs to the reference department certain 
activities here treated as functions of the 
loan department. 

The literature of the subject treated in 
this book is not extensive, and the authors 
seem to have made good use of it, the bib- 
liography being surprisingly full and rang- 
ing well beyond the limits of the strictly 
professional publications. Dearth of ma- 
terial probably accounts for the fact that 
certain books and articles referred to in 
connection with various statements weigh 
but lightly as authority. It is true that the 
statements usually do not require biblio- 
graphical backing and that the matter 
referred to is rather in the nature of cor- 
roborative testimony than basic evidence; but 
the reviewer has had painful experience with 
the difficulty of obtaining from other uni- 
versity libraries data even approximating 
those which he has himself deduced from 
investigations, fondly believed to be ac- 
curate in the institution for which he is 
responsible. The authors might have 
heeded, and readers certainly should heed, 
the old saying about lies, damned lies, and 
statistics. 

Harotp L. Leupp, Librarian, 
University of California Library 


VIAN 


The A. L. A. Headquarters Library, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Esther 
A. Wendell, librarian, wants: Books 
Abroad, published by the University of 
Oklahoma Press, v. 6: nos. 3 and 4, July 
and Oct., 1932. 











